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penalty of being cashiered, could not himself fight a
duel and remain a minister of the Crown. He was
even unduly sensitive to less envenomed and less
serious attacks. On 16th May 1833 Cobbett moved
a grotesque series of resolutions condemning the policy
of the Currency Act of 1819, for which Peel was
responsible, and ending with a motion for an address
to the king praying him to dismiss Peel from the
Privy Council. The House was inclined to treat
the whole affair as a sorry joke. But Peel replied
to the attack in an elaborate and impassioned speech.
A man of ordinary parliamentary temper would
have treated such an attack with the contempt it
deserved. But Peel was not a man of ordinary
parliamentary temper. He was jealous of his personal
dignity, and he was so self-conscious as to be almost
egotistical. His own personality always occupied
an area unduly large in the range of his mental vision.
He went out of his way on this occasion to reproach
Cobbett with having called his father " a cotton-weaver,"
and he spoke of his obscurity of origin in language
which showed that he was not indifferent to the taunt.
But this was not all. Practised debater as he was, im-
measurably superior to Cobbett in political character, in
parliamentary standing, and in public estimation, the
speech cost him a great effort. So deeply was he moved,
so vehemently did he exert himself, that as he spoke
the high collars which men wore in those days gradually
became saturated with perspiration and fell back in limp
disarray, betraying to all who saw him the intensity of
his agitation.1
1 The writer had this anecdote of the collars from Mr. Gladstone,